THE DEEP SEA SAILOR 


By BROUGHTON BRANDENBURG 
THE OCEAN TRAMP* 


The command from the lips 

of the first officer amidships of 

the Ravensdale rang clear in the cutting 
air of the winter’s morning. 

‘Single ’r up !’’ 

The bosun repeated it at the door of 
the alleyway to the fo’c’sle and the four 
seaman knocked out their pipes on the 
hearth of the little stove, stopped their 
chatter in Danish and Norwegian with 
a boarding master who had been putting 
some men aboard and hurried to their 
posts. Two joined the first officer for- 
ward at the bits, where the lines were 
made fast and run out through the 
chocks to the dock. Two ran aft to 
the second officer and I, as third officer, 
went to my post on the bridge at the 
telegraph, the machine which works 
the bells and signal dial in the engine 
room, ready to take the commands of 
the pilot who was there with the cap- 
tain. The firemen were already below 
and men on the docks hurried to the 
shore end of the lines. 

The boat, a British cargo steamer, 
with general cargo aboard of only a 
trifle over 700 tonnage and bound for 
Progresso on chartered work for the 
Direct Line, Thebaud Bros., New York, 
was about to sail from the Prentice 
Stores, Brooklyn. 

The command ‘‘Single’r up’’ means 


bs Othe *’rup!” 


to get the several lines of mooring haw- 
sers aboard leaving only one at each end 
of the boat. 

A tug came choughing into the slip 
and drew in slowly on our port bow, 
roaring through the loose ice. 

‘* Ay, there, Captain Wilcox, are you 
ready ?”’ called the tug captain from the 
wheel house. : 

The heaving line from the tug came 
rattling aboard, and was caughtand made 
fast to the hawser. In ten more sec- 
onds the tug had backed around, the 
hawser had been put to one of her star- 
board quarter bits, and as she drew off 
to towing distance the line was made 
fast at our end. 

“Let goaft there. Stand by that for- 
ward line. Let her go!’’ shouted the 
captain. 

‘* Let her go forward !’’ repeated the 
first officer, Mr. Evans. 

The tug’s engine bells jingled, her 
screw chopped the water, and the bow 
of the Ravensdale drew away from the 
dock to the center of the slip. The man 
at the wheel brought the stern around 
at command. 

‘‘ All clear, Mr. Seifert ?’’ 

‘‘ All clear, sir,’’ replied the second 
officer. 

‘‘ Easy ahead, Mr. Brandenburg.”’ 

‘‘ Easy ahead, sir,’’ I answered to 
show I had understood, at the same 
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time throwing the indicator around on 
the telegraph to the ‘‘ahead’’ half of 
the dial and to the ‘‘ easy steam ’’ point. 
The eng'ne room bells responded ‘‘ stand 
by,’’ and the screw began to slowly 
thrash the water. 

The seaman at the wheel on the 
bridge took one or two steering com- 
mands from the pilot and in three min- 
utes time we had been duly ‘“‘ assisted 
into the stream,’’ as the log-book puts it, 
by the tug. The towing line was cast 
off and drawn in, and we glided down 
the East River with a farewell toot from 
the tug and a last wave from the hand 
of the agent’s clerk standing on the 
dock shivering in the bitter cold. Then 
he, too, having fulfilled his duty by the 
charter party, turned and departed. 
Not one pair of eyes followed us with 
anything more than casual interest. 


“For the liner she’s a lady. 
But, oh, the little cargo boats!” 


That in numbers and importance in 
the world’s trade affairs are to the liners 
as the great mass of people ashore 
are to the captains of industry, go 
tramping up and down the seas of the 
earth unnoticed and unheard of unless 
they meet with some misfortune. 
Their’s is the burden to bear, yet they 
never complain of their ugliness, of 
their slowness, of the dirty, ill-smell- 


ing cargoes they carry, but patiently 
wallow from a North Sea swell full of 
grinding ice to a shallow tropical chan- 
nel full of sun-basking sharks—toil on 
to the end that comes alike to liner and 
cargo tramp. 

The time was when England owned 
the ships of the world. Now Scandi- 
navia has built up an enormous rival 
fleet of steel tramps that is the most 
important entity in the cargo trade to- 
day. A ship’s master out of Bergen or 
Christiana will make a profitable voy- 
age, then gather around him a few of 
his friends and with their help raise 
enough money on shares to place a ship 
contract with English or German build- 
ers, who, for all that is said, are the 
world’s ship-builders. By the time the 
keel is laid they have made another 
payment. When the ship is launched 
stil another. Long before this some 
continental or American trading com- 
pany has said that the ship’s style of 
construction suits their trade, and they 
want her charter when she is finished. 
Then the builders take a mortgage for 
the remainder of her price, she is turned 
over to the ship’s master as managing 
director for his little syndicate, a crew 
of Scandinavians or Danes is shipped 
and she is delivered to the signers 
of the charter party to begin her 
twenty or twenty-five years’ tramp in 
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one trade or another. If a Scandi- 
navian ship’s master does not make 
twenty-five per cent a voyage for his 
little syndicate he thinks he is losing 
money and cuts down his crew or gives 
them meat less often. The laws of his 
flag allow things the English, German, 
and American do not. In three or four 
years his syndicate is ready to build an- 
other cargo boat. In this manner has 
been built up the great fleet which sails 
out of Bergen and similar ports. 

The Seven Seas are full of old tramps. 
Frequently new ships look old. This 
is true usually of those which have been 
built by a little syndicate headed by 
some ship broker’s clerk in Leadenhall 
street and made up of small chandlers 
and stevedores, who have put their 
savings together. The master of such a 
ship is sure to be short in paint allow- 
ance, for paint costs money and so the 
owners let the boat roam and rust till 
such time as the ship’s market is high 
and then they sell to the most profit 
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after having encountered the least ex- 
pense. The time was when American 
ships carried a broom at the mast head 
as a sign that America swept the seas. 
In those days fine ship building timber 
grew right down to the shore on the 
Atlantic coast and there was hardly a 
bay onthe New England shore where 
there was not a ship building yard. So 
it happens that most of the old sailing 
ships are built of American or Norweg- 
ian timber. I have seen hundreds of 
old square riggers roaming the world 
under strange flags whose every stick 
grew on American soil. That is why 
Nova Scotia is still building so many 
wooden ships to-day. She has the 
timber and the English laws. Ships 
built of Essex oak are famous for their 
longevity. The oldest ship in the 
world, the mail schooner, Vigt/ant, run- 
ning into St. Croix, F. W.I1., is now 
under the French flag but was built, so 
I have been told, in 1802, of Essex oak 
at Essex, Mass., and was long under 
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the stars and stripes. In the American 
shipping register will be found the 
names of several schooners built nearly 
that long ago, which are still running. 

But alas, Americans in these days 
can neither afford to build ships nor to 
sail them as American ships, except in 
the coastwise 
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Last year Great Britain built ships 
to the amount of 1,400,000 tonnage, 
Germany 250,000, and the United 
States only a trifle over 200,000, two- 
thirds of which was for the great lakes. 

But to come back to the Kavensdale. 
by this time we were at full speed 
ahead. We 


trade, where 
they are pro- 
tected by law. 
If it were not 
for that law 
the Mallory, 
Munson, Joy, 
Clyde and 
many other 
kindred lines 
would not be 
in existence 
and there 
would not be 
enough Amer- 
ican mer- 
chantmen on 
the high seas 
to make de- 
cent game for 
prize hunters 
in time of war. 
It costs nearly 
one-fourth 
more to build 
a steel steam- 


passed by 
Quarantine, 
by Coney Isl- 
and off which 
crept a Stand- 
ard Oil tank 
steamer, by 
Fire Island 
and the low 
line of Sandy 
Hook, and on 
to where the 
deep sea swell 
came rolling 
in, past Scot- 
land light 
ship. 

At this 
point all voy- 
ages from New 
York begin so 
far as time 
calculations 
areconcerned, 
and here the 
races across 
the ocean end. 


ship in Amer- 
ica than in 
England or Germany, and when they 
are built they are either not as good or 
are more unlucky. The underwriter’s 
records show that American built ships 
do not stand the racket compared with 
the Clyde output. 

Then again it costs too much to sail 
ships under American laws for them to 
enter into competition even with the 
English, let alone the Scandinavians, 
Germans, French and Italians. And 
again the strictures in American laws 
meant to encourage domestic ship build- 
ing by preventing Americans from buy- 
ing foreign built vessels and putting 
them under the American flag put a 
complete quietus on all hope of having 
a merchant marine. Last year the 
United States paid in ocean freights to 
foreigners $250,000,000. 


Finishing her toilet. 


Off our port 
bow came the New York with her great 
blue pilot flag. 

‘‘Easy ahead, Mr. Brandenburg.”’ 

‘‘Easy ahead, sir.” 

We slowed down to bare steerage way 
and the pilot cutter rounded to, within 
a stone’s throw of us, neatly. A boat 
with two men in it was lowered and 
our pilot, who looked more like a Wall 
street broker than a sea-faring man, 
went over the side, swung off nimbly 
from the ladder as the boat rose on the 
swell and without getting so much as a 
drop of spray on his handsome ulster, 
was off in the stern of the boat. When 
he was aboard the cutter’s whistle gave 
a long blast, we answered and were off 
for Progresso. 

The crew was divided in this wise: 
three engineers who did their own oil- 
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ing or ‘‘greasing,’’ five firemen, six 
sailors, including the carpenter and the 
boatswain, one lamp-trimmer, one cook, 
one steward, one mess boy, and the ofh- 
cers. The captain wasa New Zealander, 
but an Englishman to the bone, the first 
officer was a Welshman, and the second 
officer had been born in Barbadoes. All 
the sailors and firemen were Danes or 
Scandinavians. The steward’s father 
and grandfathers were sailors, his six 
brothers were sailors and three of them 
lay at the bottom of the sea in different 
parts of the world. One of them could 
best be located by finding the where- 
abouts of a certain Singalese shark. 

There was but one man of American 
birth aboard and that was myself. The 
American sailor is getting to be a very 
rare bird in these days. Perhaps it is 
nota well-known fact, though any man 
familiar with shipping matters knows 
it. The recruiting officers for the navy 
have the very greatest difficulty in get- 
ting Americans, even for our men-of-war. 
If we have not sailors trained in the 
merchant marine where will we get 
crews in time of war? I have been with 
a crowd of navy men who were on shore 
leave in Vera Cruz, when there were not 
ten words spoken in English. 

Even on the big lines which fly the 
American flag in the foreign trade the 
crews are in reality foreigners, though 
many of them have taken out first 
papers in order to get berths in the line. 
The Ward line boats, good craft that 
they are for their trade, have crews 
almost entirely composed of Spaniards 
and West Indians, and on the American 
line the question whether the men are 
foreigners or not is best answered by the 
statement that the men are paid off and 
signed on on the other side, and those of 
them that have homes have thein there 
and they all spend their money there. 

At four o'clock it was my watch on 
the bridge. There was no change in 
the course from south by west one quar- 
ter, the second officer told me. The 
captain went aft after taking a look at 
the weather and at a fast Morgan liner 
hurrying Southern Pacific freight 
around to Galveston and an up-bound 
rakish-looking little fruiter burying her 
nose in the seas in her anxiety to get her 
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cargo of bananas and oranges into New 
York in haste. 

When the steward’s bell rang at six 
o’clock (four bells of my watch) the 
first officer relieved me long enough for 
me to bolt a plate of soup and a slice 
of roast beef, and when I came up the 
white winking eye of Barnegat light 
was off our starboard bow and the sun 
was going down in a red haze. 

The boatswain was putting out tlie 
lights, one at the masthead, one at the 
stern, with a red light at the port side of 
the bridge and a green light at the star- 
board. Just as the last bit of the sun 
dipped from thin segment to bare brim, 
and then vanished, the lights were re- 
ported all bright and the night drew 
over us from the east. 

In a short time the nearly full moon 
arose and spread a path of molten silver 
between us and the eastern horizon. 

By the end of my watch, eighto'clock, 
we were off Absecon light. I called 
the captain, as is the rule, informing 
him of the fact, and he made a quarter 
point change in the course. There was 
enough sea on to lift the screw out of 
the water, and going aft to my tiny, 
well-fitted room I laid down with its 
whirr beneath my head and dropped to 
sleep, to be called again at four o’clock 
the next morning. 

When I came on the bridge once 
more a big steamer was on the starboard 
quarter, and a floundering old tramp 
off the port bow was being slowly over- 
hauled by us. The lightship off Cape 
Henlopen was barely visible. I never 
shall forget that sunrise or—the appe- 
tite with which I went to breakfast. 

After leaving Diamond Shoals light 
off Cape Hatteras we went straight- 
away for atwo days’ run without any 
lumps in front of us. 

Of the great variety of work which 
falls to a mate on a cargo steamer noth- 
ing like an adequate conception can be 
given ina few words. Aside from nav- 
igating duties and taking charge of his 
watch here are some of the few things 
he will find himself doing in a day: 
Hammering the rust and old paint off 
the steel decks and repaintiny and clean- 
ing the life boats, washing down the 
decks and bulwarks and touching up 
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with paint the scarred spots, stretching 
a shrunken lead-line and prying open 
the strands with a marlin spike to put 
in new fathom-marker rags, opening up 
an after-hatch to 
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second mate and the second and third 
engineers from $35 to $40, the steward 
$40, the cook $30, the mess boy $12, 
and the donkeyman $25. 

The sailors and 


let some air in 
to semi-perishable 
cargo, keeping his 
log-book and 
hearing any com- 
plaints the men 
have to make, 
overseeing the re- 
pairs to the rusted 
winches ordonkey 
engines before 
getting into port, 
scraping and 
painting sides in 
port, heaving and 
dropping anchor 
and—keeping an 
eye on the captain 
when his liver is 
out of order and 
his temper-~ bad. 
It must not be 
thought that he 
does alone the 
heavy manual la- 
bor summarized, 
but he does it with 
the help of the 
boatswain, car- 
penter andsailors. 


firemen had the 
sane sort of fare 
—one pound of 
fresh beef, mutton 
or pork every day, 
or if salt, one and 
one-half pounds, 
one pound of but- 
ter a week, one 
pound of sugar 
per week, one 
pound of sea bis- 
cuits or bread per 
day, and one and 
one-half pounds 
of flour per week. 
There was no lim- 
it to the water 
they could use, as 
there is always on 
sailing ships, 
where men are, as 
a rule, held rigid- 
ly to the three- 
quart per day rule 
for drinking, 
cooking and wash- 
ing hands, face 
and clothes. The 
boatswain and 


The men of the 
fo’c’sle have little 
respect for a mate, chief, second or third 
who will not work side by side with 
them. 

The boatswain is really the boss ot 
the sailors directly, and he is the only 
man aboard ship who by law is allowed 
to use force with them. 

The ship’scarpenter, Hermann Holm, 
could not speak a word of English, but 
I believe he could make more with less 
tools than any man I ever saw. I have 
seen him make a tub with a hammer, a 
chisel and a key-hole saw in three hours’ 
time. 

On the Ravensdale the sailors re- 
ceived $22 a month, the boatswain and 
carpenter $8 more each, the firemen $28, 
the chief mate $90 approximately, the 

chief engineer about the same, and the 


The ship's carpenter who can do wonders with a hand saw. 


carpenter got pud- 
ding or pie on 
Thursdays and Sundays and in general 
the crew got little extras, thanks to care- 
ful handling of their apportionment by 
the steward and cook. The fare I have 
given here is British and the world’s 
standard. A ship is good or bad for 
Jack as the master tries to save money 
for the owners or for himself by seeing 
how close he can come to starving the 
crew and yet keep within the limits of the 
law, or by feeding them well and get- 
ting so much better work out of them. 
Norwegian ships have hard fare, but 
with a lot of stock-fish in it and other 
things which Scandinavians like and 
are accustomed to. The worst case in 
the way of a ship into which Jack can 
get isa Nova Scotiaman. Some of the 
stories I have heard concerning treat- 
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ment aboard these ships would not be 
believed if I set them down here, but 
yet they are on record with the English 
Board of Trade. A certain Nova Sco- 
tiaman came into port at Santos one day 
with a crew that was little short of mu- 
tinous, owing to the fact that the cap- 
tain was too sparing of the rations. 
The ship had a bad name among sailors 
at the best, and as soon as she was an- 
chored theentire crew cleared out. For 
three weeks after she had discharged 
and got her new cargo she lay there 
with no crew to take her tosea. At 
last the captain went to some of the 
crimps on shore and told them to round 
him upacrew under any pretext. The 
crimps sent men around the docks offer- 
ing big wages to any of the loungers 
who would go aboard the Nova Scotia- 
man to rig some new sails. Some 
twenty men were quickly picked up, 
many of them in their shirt sleeves, and 
were taken aboard. They were then 


There is nothing very romantic about the fo'c'sle. In this contracted space on the ‘Ravensdale," 
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covered with revolvers and rifles by the 
officers and the anchor was weighed and 
the Nova Scotiaman stood out to sea, 
her unwilling crew leaving families be- 
hind without even a chance to let them 
know what had happened. The next 
port was Sydney, and the next Yoko- 
hama, then San Francisco, then Valpa- 
raiso, then Lisbon, and for those men 
who stayed with the ship it was just two 
and one-half years until she went to 
Grande du Sul, the nearest port home. 
Many of them, however, had cleared out 
and gone home in other ships long be- 
fore that. 

Noon observation on Monday showed 
we were on course all right, but one 
hundred or more miles short of our sched- 
ule. Captain Wilcox headed her for 
Jupiter light, 120 miles away southwest 
across the current moving north. At 
seven o'clock the next morning the 
color of the water changed from the 
deep sea lead-blue to the blue of the 


eight men 


eat, slecp and live when off duty. 
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banks and shoals. The sky was cloud- 
ed. The log showed 110 miles. Every- 
body supposed we were off Indian River 
Inlet. Now what had really happened 
was this: The current coming around 
the Bahamas was running eastward past 
Great and Little Abaco, and when we 
struck that current it took us on the 
starboard bow instead of port. The re- 
result was that by seven o’clock we had 
made only sixty-five miles instead of the 
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master was scanning the sky-line off 
the starboard bow trying to make out 
the land which should be there. No 
place on the surface of the water gave 
a sign of the awful danger all about us. 
A long, heavy swell was running. If 
it had been breaking on any rocks we 
should have seen it. There was abso- 
lutely no cause for apprehension of any 
sort. The man at the wheel, still in his 
oilskins, was holding her to her course 


On the bridge. 


110 the log showed, and had been car- 
ried forty or more miles east of where 
we had every reason under the sun to 
think we were. 

We were actually entering a frightful 
aggregation of shoals and banks and, 
unconscious of our danger, steered 
twenty miles on toward the Bahama 
beach, just as if we were steering down 
the coast of Florida. 

At ten o’clock the captain and I were 

on the bridge. The sun was trying to 
fight its way through the clouds, and the 


The watch by day. 


of south by southwest. The captain 
was raking the sky-line with his glasses 
while I stood watching the second mate 
and the deck-watch busy on the deck 
below. 

Br-r-r-ump ! 

It was a jar, the jar of aship striking 
ground which no man who has walked 
a deck and felt can ever forget. 

A look of the most absolute astonish- 
ment came over the captain’s face. The 
next instant he shouted :— 

‘Hard aport, hard aport.”’ 
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The wheel whirled around but not 
fast enough and the tall, lithe master 
sprang on its great spokes like a monkey 
and brought it around with a whirr. The 
second mate dashed up to the bridge. 
The good ship swung off. There was 
no jar in her free roll, no sign that she 
was in touch with the bottom and the 
color flew back into the captain’s sun- 
burned face. Without waiting to order 
me to stop her he sprang to the tele 
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ter from the bridge was the old engin- 
eer’s answer and he turned back to his 
post. 

The wake gave up a yellow turbid 
swirl among the white and green. The 
second point of contact was astern. 
The ship swung around bow free. 

“BR R-R-Ump. Bump——Bump--- 
Bump.” 

She was pounding amidships with 
every swell and seemed to be hard and 


On the bridge. A night trick. 


graph himself and sent the pointer 
around with a jerk. 

“Br-r-ump. Brung-ump—’’ 

She had struck again. 

The old Scotch engineer who had 
been twelve years in the ship and loved 
her like a baby came staggering up 
from the engine room shouting :— 

‘‘Oh my God. Is the captain on the 
bridge ?”’ 

‘Sound the tanks. Tell Mr. Evans 
to come on deck. I want him.’’ 

The steady, ringing voice of the mas- 


fast. The great green seas came pour- 
ing aboard. 

‘‘All hands on deck.’’ 

The men who had been sleeping in 
the fo’c’sle came pouring out, the fire- 
men and engineers came reeling up 
from below. Mr. Evans appeared from 
his room throwing on his clothes. 

“Mr. Evans lower the stab’rd life 
boat. Mr. Seifert make ready the port 
life boat. Mr. Brandenburg secure 
the chart room door, have steward 
make ready stores for two boats, 
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make ready my box of ship’s papers.”’ 

I swung over the bridge rail so as 
not to collide with the men on the well 
deck hurrying to lower the starboard 
life boat, and just as I turned the corner 
of the chart house a green pile of water 
came over the rail and swept me against 
the angle iron. The steward was already 
making ready provisions and taking the 
captain’s papers from his desk, whistling 
as he did so. He had been ship- 
wrecked before. The lead in Mr. Sei- 
fert’s hands was swinging steadily and 
it showed we had no depth to spare on 
any side. 

Just before noon the sun came 
through the clouds. The captain took 
the sight from the poop deck and the 
other officers from the well deck. After 
getting it the captain drew out his pen- 
cil, figured a few seconds on the white 
wall of the deck house and said :- 

‘‘We’re on the Bahama bank and 
how the devil we got here I don’t 
know.” 

Ten minutes later we had drifted into 
water deep enough to steam ahead and 
go back the path we had come. The 
good old ship was absolutely unharmed 
and our only loss was a day’s time. 

There had been a heavy norther 
some days before to judge from the sea 
off the entrance tothe Yucatan passage, 
and as we drew in toward Progresso 
late on Saturday we could see a very con- 
siderable fleet riding at anchor. The 
wind was howling over the tops of the 
seas as we fought our way to anchorage, 
keeping about four miles out from 
shore in order to have abundant room, 
for it is nothing for a ship to drag her 
anchors off Progresso or even when 
lying at dock to be forced to get up 
steam in the middle of the night and 
put to sea lest she be pounded to pieces. 
The harbor at Progresso is a disgrace 
to the state of Yucatan. It is the port 
for the great henequin exporting and 
machinery importing trade and yet there 
is absolutely no protection whatever for 
shipping. There are more lost anchors 
in the anchorage off Progresso than in 
the same space anywhere else in the 
entire world. 

In the morning the sight in the offing 
was a splendid one and well calculated 
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to give an idea of the scope of the trade 
in these cargo ports of which one hears 
so very little. There were ships there 
of nine nationalities and nearly all in 
the henequin, sugar or dye-wood trade. 
The only one of twenty-eight which 
was flying the American flag was the 
Ward liner. Eleven were Norwegian, 
six Mexican National boats, three 
British, and the others scattered. Up on 
the beach was the brig Iona, a Nova 
Scotiaman, gone hard and fast ashore 
after losing both her anchors. Cruis- 
ing around on the outside was a little 
tender which had lost her anchors and 
was waiting for the sea to fall enough 
for her to go in to her berth. 

It was Monday before our yellow 
quarantine flag could be answered and 
the port doctor and port commandante 
came off in such a craft as the fisher- 
men on Galilee must have used. The 
crew was drawn up at the ship’s side. 
No sooner was the doctor on deck than 
with a nod of his head to show that he 
had counted the twenty-one men and 
examined each of them for symptoms 
of contagious diseases he was waddling 
towards the galley where the cook, 
knowing his predilections, had the usual 
hot potato waiting for him. 

The captain wrestled with the cargo 
problem on shore and aboard, the officers 
superintended the work at the hatches, 
the engineers ran the donkey-engines 
or winches and the sailors scraped and 
painted, till the good ship was ready to 
sail away from the sight of the baking 
sands and the waving palm trees back 
to New York, where the snow and sleet 
were waiting to turn her decks into a 
white shimmer long before she reached 
dock. 

The idea of the tramp steamer is in 
itself romantic. She is built in the 
Clyde or the Elbe let us say, launched 
and fitted and then sails away from 
home perhaps never tocome back though 
she may tramp the waters and make 
money for her owners for twenty years. 

It is impossible in a small space to 
explain the world-wide system by which 
cargo tramps get their cargoes. Often 
the master merely receives his orders 
from his owner’s agents where to go 
and what to do, but just as often the 
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master on arrival in port puts his vessel 
into the hands of a ship’s broker who 
hunts her a charterer oracargo. There 
are scores of ship’s brokers in New 
York who do nothing but buy, sell, char- 
ter, dock and insure for other people. 

Marine insurance men and the agents 
and inspectors are shrewd enough, but 
there is many a ship’s master, many a 
crafty old Norwegian, who makes the 
insurance company pay for every cent 
of his repairs. The first thing a Nor- 
wegian will do when he gets a ship is 
to insure her to the top notch. Nat- 
ural wear and tear will appear in the 
form of accidents that draw insurance 
money, and when she gets old and is 
insured for perhaps twice what she 
might sell at, he will jam her nose on 
the rocks with a light heart and take to 
his boats. 

An odd thing about officers of tramp 
ships is that so many of them are con- 
sistent smugglers. On the big liners it 
is the men of the crew who do the 
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smuggling. With the tramps, the men 
have no certain market or opportunity 
for smuggling, but the officers hav- 
ing the right to come and go ashore 
and, knowing in advance what the 
next port will be, make quite a busi- 
ness of taking in goods on the quiet. 
One captain had a big Newfound- 
land dog and he always gave this 
dog a basket full of very valuable stuff 
to carry ashore. No customs house 
officer ever thought of bothering the 
dog. Another officer who had a regu- 
lar port of call on the Spanish coast 
always took a spool of twine when he 
made his first trip ashore and let it trail 
in the water behind him. That night 
his confederate on shore would pull in 
the twine and to the end of it would be 
bent a thin line. The end of this on 
board ship was at the top of the mast 
and when it was made taut toa secluded 
place on shore it was a trolley down 
which hundreds of pounds of valuable 
goods were conveyed before daylight. 


Cleaning up the brasses the day before getting into port. 


